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Conclusions..... 


i the three and a half years since the 
country as a whole was made acutely 
aware of its economic crisis, family agencies 
throughout the country have been faced with 
problems of intake, relief, and selective serv- 
ice on the functional side; and with those 
of personnel and support on the organization 
side to an extent undreamed of during any 
earlier business depression. The reaction 
of many of the professional group during 
the early months was almost one of resent- 
ment that preoccupation with the problems 
of a growing number of families who were 
partially or totally unemployed should in- 
terfere with the development of a case 
work service whose quality had been and 
was being so greatly affected by recent 
contributions from the various social sci- 
ences, particularly psychology and psychia- 
try. This period was speedily followed by 
one during which executives and super- 
visors were forced by circumstances—as well 


as by awakened professional consciences— 
to face the reality of the situation. 

In order to carry the enormously in- 
creased load of unemployment cases, the 
Cleveland Associated Charities had on its 
staff on May 1, 1933, in addition to its 
professional workers, about 427 carefully 
selected persons from allied and other 
fields. Fifty-five had had some experience, 
sometimes only a few weeks on a volun- 
teer basis, in social work; 67 were teachers; 
32, salesmen; 18, civil engineers; and the 
rest were from the business or professional 
world. Over 90 per cent had a college 
degree or had had some college work. 


*Summary prepared by Helen M. Walker of 
two theses entitled “The Nature of Problems 
Arising in the Unemployment Relief Division of 
the Cleveland Associated Charities,” submitted by 
Lucile Lees Chamberlin and Florence Whelan to 
the School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
in Social Administration. 
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To differentiate their status from that 
of the regular staff, they were called aides. 
They worked under the Unemployment Re- 
lief Division of the agency and were, in 
general, responsible for unemployment situa- 
tions relatively uncomplicated by case work 
problems—families who need financial aid 
but are otherwise fairly adequate—and those 
where experience or diagnosis has shown 
that, although they need case work service, 
they are unwilling or unable to make use 
of it. The Unemployment Relief Division 
was also responsible for non-residents, the 
aged, detached men and women, and fami- 
lies broken by death, desertion, divorce, or 
imprisonment—cases where service, other 
than that of meeting economic and health 
needs (case work services), seemed inad- 
visable at the present time. There was of 
course provision for transfer from the Un- 
employment Relief Division to the Family 
Welfare Division, if a more thorough-going 
case work service proved necessary. 

The aides’ responsibility was designed, in 
general, to cover the following: 


(1) In order to establish the client’s eligibility 
for receiving relief, as complete an investigation as 
possible must be made of the economic situation. 

(2) After establishing the client’s eligibility for 
relief, a plan must be made for the administration 
of relief which is based upon the needs in the 
individual situation. 

(3) Throughout the contact, rechecks of the 
situation must be made to see that the relief plan 
continues to fit the needs. 

(4) The client should be referred to other 
resources in the community of which he may make 
use, such as health, recreation, and possible employ- 
ment; and interpretation should be given regard- 
ing the services which these other organizations 
offer. 

(5) Throughout the contact, it is essential to do 
everything possible to maintain the client’s morale. 

(6) The worker should be on the alert to ob- 
serve any behavior which may be symptomatic of 
underlying personality and relationship problems 
which perhaps would indicate the need of trans- 
ferring the case to the Family Welfare Division 
for treatment on a deeper level, if an evaluation of 
the possibilities indicates that the client can make 
use of such service. 


The executive and supervisory staff of 
the Unemployment Division was made up 
of professional workers, and each super- 
visor was responsible for a group of six 
to ten aides. Limitation of funds and the 
consequent standardized relief policies made 
it imperative to develop within the aides a 
consciousness of the need for meeting each 
client with understanding and with a funda- 
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mental respect for the personality of the 
individual, if the administration of the poli- 
cies was to be intelligent and adequate. 
On the other hand, it was necessary to guard 
against the aides’ probing into problems 
which they were not equipped to handle and 
which the client had no desire to have 
treated. The supervisors, therefore, main- 
tained an attitude of experimentation and 
flexibility in this difficult task of applying 
and modifying case work methods to new 
conditions. 

As the work progressed certain questions 
presented themselves to the supervisors: 
When intelligent administration of relief is 
the principal function, and emphasis is 
therefore on economic and health problems, 
what problems force themselves upon the 
workers—whether aides or professional ? 

In what form do these problems reach 
the workers themselves and in what form 
do they reach the supervisors one step fur- 
ther removed? 

How are these problems being handled 
and how can they be more effectively handled 
in the future? 

What significance do they have for a bet- 
ter understanding of the necessary equip- 
ment of the aides who are carrying the bulk 
of the unemployment load and for the possi- 
bilities of helping them get that equipment? 


TWO workers supervising aides decided to 
make a study of the situation, day by day, 
through an analysis of all records which 
they had to read, for one reason or another, 
during November and December, 1932. In 
addition to an initial analysis, each case 
was reread within four months, and the aide 
responsible was consulted as to further 
developments in the case. One supervisor 
was giving her time to seven aides and two 
workers with some previous experience; the 
other had three aides, but had her own 
load of 35 cases, so that she was able to 
compare her own approach and treatment 
with that of her aides (see page 296). 

One hundred and two cases were read— 
50 by one supervisor and 52 by the other— 
out of the 1,001 cases under their super- 
vision (including the 35 cases just men- 
tioned). Forty-eight were read because the 
aides were puzzled as to financial situation 
or plan, or by clients’ personality difficul- 
ties; 16 were read because of a complaint 
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from the community—a school, newspaper, 
Council of the Unemployed, or neighbor; 
13 were read to decide whether the case 
should be transferred to the Family Welfare 
Division ; and the other 25 because of child, 
health, old age, or miscellaneous adult prob- 
lems, or sharing of responsibility with other 
agencies. 

The district involved is an old downtown 
section of the city which is to a considerable 
extent of the cheap rooming-house type and 
whose residents are being gradually pushed 
out by business. There is here a larger 
proportion of families than in some other 
areas whose problems are such or whose 
capacities are such that very little can be 
hoped for through case work service on 
any but an emergency or superficial level. 
This factor, as well as the method of selec- 
tion itself, would naturally operate toward 
making a considerable portion of the cases 
extreme as to nature and extent of problems 
involved. 

In 81 of the 102 families there was a 
wage earner who was entirely out of work. 
Fifty-one or half had never applied to the 
Associated Charities before October 1, 1929; 
and probably half of these had never been 
known to any social agency prior to that 
date. With unemployment such a general 
problem it is difficult to keep the aide from 
overlooking its significance to particular in- 
dividuals—she accustoms herself to its gen- 
eral aspects and is apt to feel annoyed with 
a family’s expressions of concern over the 
problem and with the external behavior 
which only betokens an inner anxiety. One 
of the biggest tasks of the supervisors was 
to develop in the aides an awareness of the 
need for sensitivity, the need for recrea- 
tional plans to fill in the huge gap created 
in an individual’s life when he is thrown 
out of work, and the need for accepting 
calmly his refusal of artificial plans for 
the use of his time—since the only cure 
for a man out of work is a real job at real 
wages. 


Problems Concerning Financial Situations 

The problem of working out the financial 
situation satisfactorily from the point of 
view of both the client and the aide covered 
every kind of difficulty, ranging from dis- 
agreements on the expenditure of partial 
earnings to those regarding payment on 
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back rent. After the agency’s money for 
relief came from the public funds, it was 
very difficult to give cash relief except oc- 
casionally for minor items, and practically 
all relief was given in kind. Except for 
health or other important reasons, food al- 
lowances were based on an emergency scale 
worked out for families of different sizes 
by the home economists in the organization 
in co-operation with the organization Home 
Economics Committee. 

Budgeting Income Received from Other 
than Relief Sources: In 36 families there 
was some income from veterans’ relief, 
property, or odd jobs, and these families 
had the satisfaction of having cash to spend 
for their emergent needs rather than living 
entirely on relief from the Associated Chari- 
ties. The difficulties begin when the credit- 
ors know of the income. Former landlords, 
grocers, credit clothiers, furniture compa- 
nies and furniture loan companies all press 
for their share. The annoyed client usually 
gives up and pays the money over to the 
first creditor who appears or gives it to the 
person who is exerting the most pressure. 
The consequences are often sad for the 
family. The Associated Charities’ worker 
has to expect families with earnings to 
budget their own money as closely as if it 
were Associated Charities’ money if the As- 
sociated Charities is to supplement. The 
aide’s reaction when she learns that the 
money has been spent is resentful, and the 
family react to what they must consider 
her unreasonableness by determining more 
firmly than ever that they will spend their 
money as they choose. Sometimes this dif- 
ficulty arises no matter how frequently and 
how simply the worker interprets the 
agency’s limitations and the need for the 
family to co-operate with the agency in or- 
der to avoid injustices to other clients. 
Probably, however, the difficulties involved 
in budgeting partial incomes would be les- 
sened if the workers could consistently avoid 
taking an attitude of blame regarding fami- 
lies’ use of their own resources. In the 
majority of cases the expenditures are quite 
legitimate in the terms of even an approxi- 
mately normal standard of living. Appre- 
ciation of the validity of the families’ 
expenditures should be expressed even 
though it is necessary also to explain the 
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impossibility of the organization maintaining 
such standards at the present time. 

Some of the lists brought to the office in 
response to the aides’ requests that the 
clients keep account of the use of their 
money afford pathetic testimony of the ex- 
tent to which families are being deprived 
by the economic disaster of the very funda- 
mentals of a normal home: 


1 bottle of caster oil 

2 baby bottle 

materl for dipers 

dime for graim crakers 

Home building and loan co. one dolar becus they 
said they would take our furniter if we didnt. 


The Nachtigal case is one of the hundreds 
of families who in normal times are quite 
adequate but who have had to apply to the 
agency during this economic crisis. 


Mr. Nachtigal had come to Cleveland from 
Jugo-Slavia in 1920 and had married a girl born 
in Cleveland of foreign parents. They were a 
fine young couple, less than 30 years of age. He 
was a molder by trade, a steady workman, sincere, 
and ambitious. She was calm and reserved, a good 
housekeeper and mother. They had two children, 
and had never been known to any social agency 
until 1930 when she had gone to the Health Station 
for advice regarding the care of the second baby. 

In 1932 they had had to apply to the Associated 
Charities. Mr. Nachtigal had been unemployed 
for six months and he had been on the stagger 
basis for the year before that. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Nachtigal were always cheerful and optimistic and 
there was an excellent family spirit. His unem- 
ployment was the only problem. 

His father owned the house in which the 
Nachtigals rented the upstairs flat. They owed 
two years’ rent but the father did not press them 
although he, too, was unemployed and had chil- 
dren still in school, and owed a mortgage on the 
house. The aide learned through Mr. Nachtigal’s 
employer that he had earned $40 the previous 
month and she discontinued relief accordingly 
although the factory had closed down again. He 
resented her doing this and angrily explained that 
he had given the whole amount to his father to 
pay on the interest. He did not see how he could 
do anything else when he owed so much rent and 
his father needed it so badly. 


At this point the aide asked the supervisor 
to read the record and talk with Mr. Nach- 
tigal. The supervisor found him intelligent 
and responsible. His complaint about the 
situation indicated that the aide had not 
given him enough interpretation and he 
admitted he had “gotten mad too quick.” 
The supervisor explained that he would not 
expect the agency to pay his father $40 
and that if the agency supplied grocery or- 
ders while he paid all his earnings to his 
father, it amounted to the same thing. He 
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readily understood. The supervisor sug- 
gested that the aide call on his father and 
explain the policy and that, in the future, 
when he earned anything he should notify 
the aide and they would work out a plan 
together. This was satisfactory to him, the 
grocery orders were reinstated and the re- 
lationship between the family and the aide 
was excellent. 

During the next three months, the aide and Mr. 
Nachtigal worked out a plan whereby he paid for 
his own groceries whenever he had at least 8 hours 
work per week. The aide talked with his father 
and agreed to provide one ton of coal to supple- 
ment that of his father since one furnace heated 
both floors. The relief plan was made on a busi- 
ness-like basis which Mr. Nachtigal understood 
and with which he was satisfied. The call on his 
father had gained no financial help but it had given 
the aide more confidence in the family. 


In the case of the McEwens, the budget- 
ing of partial income was easy. 

The McEwens (colored) report enthusiastically 
when Mr. McEwen is called back to work and 
bring the succeeding pay checks to the office if 
the checks are not adequate to cover the minimum 
budget which has been outlined for the family. 
Both the aide and the family treat the procedure 
as a business-like arrangement. The aide is not 
emotionally upset by any deception or resistance 
to her plans, so she can consider rationally and 
fairly the family’s occasional requests for items 
that are not food, shelter, and the most funda- 
mental items of clothing. 

The satisfaction to the aide of knowing 
a family who neither demand excessive pity 
nor arouse antagonism by the manner of 
their requests is evident. The mutual plan- 
ning of the earnings affords opportunity 
for interpretation of Associated Charities’ 
budget plans and enables the family to 
explain their needs to an interested listener 
and future contacts with the family will 
be more satisfactory because of the present 
relationship. 

When, for various reasons, there has not 
been a thorough agreement or understand- 
ing regarding the whole financial situation 
in the past and a new worker has to right- 
about-face, it is a difficult matter for 
anyone to handle, especially for an inex- 
perienced aide. A situation such as the 
following involves for the client a threat 
of loss of home, whose significance, for the 
foreign-born client in particular, the aide 
would be unlikely to appreciate fully: 


7 Mr. Menke was born in a Serbian community 
in which no English was spoken. His wife came 


to America from Serbia when she was sixteen, 
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never learned much English and it was difficult 
to carry on a conversation with either of them. 
Mr. Menke was a steady worker who earned a 
good living for his family of three children. But 
finally there was no work at all and he had to 
apply to the Associated Charities in 1931. 

He had bought a duplex and was paying for it. 
The original price had been over $6,000 and there 
was a first mortgage for more than the present 
assessed value. Besides this he owed almost $1,000 
to two friends who had lent him money to make 
repairs. He had a tenant who was paying him 
$25 a month rent. When this tenant was unable 
to continue paying rent, Mr. Menke evicted him 
but continued to pay $20 a month to the bank 
because it threatened to foreclose if this was not 
done. 

In the past he had insisted upon making this 
payment every month and the Associated Charities 
had provided relief. Mr. Menke had never ex- 
plained how he met the bank payments while he 
had no tenant and the previous worker had not 
inquired too closely; so when he re-rented his 
upstairs flat, he expected to continue the plan. 

It was at this time that the present aide received 
the case and a change in relief plan was made. 
It was explained to him that the Associated Chari- 
ties could not give him help so that he could pay 
on the property, and a budget was worked out 
whereby he provided food from the rent money 
and the Associated Charities supplemented with 
fuel and clothing as necessary. But because the 
former aide had allowed Mr. Menke to pay all 
the money at the bank, he became very angry at the 
present aide, refused the plan, complained at the 
Main Office, threatened violence, and went to the 
Council of the Unemployed: but the aide con- 
tinued relief as planned and Mr. Menke had to use 
his rent money for food. He gradually lost some 
of his bitter antagonism as he realized that the 
aide held no grudge against him and was carrying 
out her part of the plan as she had agreed. 


Evictions: Twenty-six of the 102 fami- 
lies were evicted during the period of the 
study. This proportion is probably not 
typical of the entire case load, for various 
reasons. The families studied were those 
in which problems were most acute, else 
they would not have been read by the su- 
pervisor; and a new rent policy was just 
becoming effective in the Associated Chari- 
ties so that, had the study been made several 
months later, probably a smaller proportion 
would have suffered eviction. It is known, 
however, that there are a great many evic- 
tions among the Associated Charities’ fami- 
lies and that in many instances landlords 
are making life miserable for the dependent 
families who are their tenants. 

Payment of Rents: There is little diffi- 
culty in getting the aides to take a sym- 
pathetic point of view when families insist 
on paying more for rent than is allowed 
in the relief budget. They see families who 
are willing to go hungry in order to have 
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more to spend on their rent—and they feel 
even more concerned than the families do 
about the overcrowding and run-down 
houses they must put up with. The danger 
is that the aides’ concern for the family 
may give rise to such guilty feelings over 
the hardships they see that they will not 
be able to interpret to their families the 
severity of the agency’s circumstances which 
require such a policy. The frequent result 
of such guilt reactions is an increased irri- 
tability on the part of the aide against the 
families who persist in pressing her for a 
need she considers real enough but cannot 
meet. The aide may feel that sympathy 
with the families’ requests might imply dis- 
loyalty to the organization’s policy, so she 
fails to let the family know of her under- 
standing of the problem. 

Property, Cars, Fuel, and so on: It is 
questionable whether the small number of 
family situations in which there was re- 
corded any difficulty over such issues as 
property, the purchase of stoves, and the 
driving of cars, gives a true picture of the 
problems the aides are encountering in re- 
gard to these items. Property attainments 
—-whether in real estate, furniture, clothing 
or an automobile—and modern conveniences 
such as gas and electricity represent to 
many of the families their only marks of 
achievement after years of endeavor. An 
organization whose limited resources make 
it impossible to furnish these items will be 
looked on by many as unfair, and the aides 
frequently bring to their supervisors small 
problems centering around differences of 
opinion between the aides and the families 
over these items, showing that there is con- 
stant conflict over such properties. 

The comment in a record, “family’s gas 
was turned off so aide provided a coal stove 
and ordered coal,” tells nothing of the fam- 
ily’s desperate plea that the Associated 
Charities should keep their gas on. The 
aide probably considered it unnecessary to 
tell of all the difficulties concerning the pur- 
chase of the stove. The family would not 
agree to have a coal stove until the gas 
was actually turned off because they hoped 
up to the last minute to arrange to keep 
it on. The weather was cold when the gas 
was finally shut off but the family refused 
the first stove that was delivered because 
the oven was not adequate for the family 
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baking. And so the discussion may have 
continued for some time and all that is said 
is: “ Coal stove was delivered.” 

The manner in which the aide faces this 
constant curtailing of small family satis- 
factions depends on many things in her 
background. She has no case work philoso- 
phy to modify her original view points. 
If the aide has been forced to suffer many 
deprivations, she may expect less grumbling 
and greater resourcefulness from her clients, 
forgetting that they have less equipment and 
skill for adjusting to strange situations. On 
the other hand, she may identify too closely 
with the clients in their struggles and, in 
her sympathy, give them too little oppor- 
tunity to work out their own readjustment. 

The aide who has never known hardship 
may have rather set ideas as to the manner 
in which dependent families should react 
to their dependency and the proper amount 
of humility they should show; or she may, 
on the other hand, feel that their hardships, 
which would be unbearable for her, are 
likewise unbearable for them and in this 
attitude foster too great a self-pity in the 
clients. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


Drinking in sufficiently extreme degree 
to cause considerable difficulty in the home 
situation was noted in 33 (or over 32 per 
cent) of the cases. To the aide, as to 
many laymen, drinking presents itself as a 
moral issue, a factual item in the client’s 
adjustment, and a problem regarding which 
the client could do something if he so 
desired. 


Mrs. Davis’ early home was broken. Little has 
ever been known of the circumstances surrounding 
her mother’s separation from her father but it 
has been evident in all the Associated Charities 
contacts with Mrs. Davis and her brothers that 
they were strongly attached emotionally to their 
mother. Mrs. Davis cannot now discuss her 
mother’s death without shedding tears. 

With this poor equipment for independence Mrs. 
Davis has had to combat especially unfortunate 
circumstances. Years ago she was left a widow 
with a four-year-old son. The Associated Chari- 
ties were in touch with her for two years until her 
marriage to Mr. Davis, who had a daughter by a 
previous marriage. At the time of this earlier 
contact with Mrs. Davis she was a careful house- 
keeper and interested in her son. 

Since her reapplication in 1931 because of Mr. 
Davis’ unemployment, Mrs. Davis has presented 
an entirely different picture. She is irritable, be- 
comes violent when Mr. Davis’ behavior proves 
too annoying, is careless of housekeeping stand- 
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ards, and, although she shows considerable emo- 
tion in discussing the problems of her children, 
makes no effort to adjust the household to their 
needs. Mrs. Davis frequently beats Mr. Davis and 
is his physical superior. 

Family relationships have suffered for many 
years because of Mr. Davis’ drinking. He is 
thoughtless of the welfare and comfort of the 
entire family, is especially irritated by Mrs. Davis’ 
son and has discriminated against him when he 
was drunk or partly under the influence of liquor. 
It was not until the days of economic distress that 
Mrs. Davis was greatly angered by this injustice, 
just as it was not until after the depression started 
that she became so upset by Mr. Davis’ drinking 
that she has refused to sleep with him most of the 
time and beats him. 

Mr. Davis’ vocational inefficiency has never until 
the days of the depression prevented his support- 
ing the family. He frequently let an alcoholic 
spree interfere with a trucking job but, when he 
did get work, made enough money to meet his 
family’s needs rather generously. He is still earn- 
ing some money in moving Associated Charities 
families and has been granted a small pension. In 
spite of an income in excess of the amount a de- 
pendent family of this size would ordinarily have, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis refuse to carry out budget 
plans. When the conflict over relief becomes too 
strenuous Mrs. Davis completely loses her temper 
and in such a temper the aide once brought her to 
the supervisor. 


It was probably because she was already 
accustomed (even in her short contact with 
the agency) to the type of difficulties which 
Mrs. Davis presented that the aide could re- 
main collected in the face of Mrs. Davis’ 
outburst and could self-confidently bring 
her client to the supervisor so that Mrs. 
Davis could tell her troubles to the “logical 
person.” Should we consider it sufficient 
that the aides do not become wrought up 
over strenuous emotional situations; or do 
we owe it to them and to the clients to give 
some interpretation of the factors behind 
the behavior? This aide’s next approach 
to the family was simplified by a consul- 
tation with her supervisor where she was 
given a summary of the family situation as 
it appeared to the professional worker. The 
aide had wisely accepted Mr. Davis’ al- 
coholism as too strongly established a habit 
to be changed, but she had not realized 
that all the family’s disorders did not arise 
out of Mr. Davis’ irregular habits. Mr. 
Davis’ behavior had been more constant 
over a period of 10 years than that of 
any other member of the family and still 
the family’s troubles have all seemed to 
occur in the last few years, when Mrs. 
Davis’ financial security was threatened. 

The aide agreed that possibly the most 
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pertinent issue at present was Mrs. Davis’ 
need to “blow up” when her limited ca- 
pacity for adjusting was tested to the break- 
ing point. The aide continued to feel that 
Mrs. Davis had no business making such 
a lot of trouble over relief plans but was 
quick to foresee the difficulty she would 
encounter if in future contacts she kept Mrs. 
Davis reminded of childish temper tantrums. 
The aide has recently remarked: 

“I think these blow-ups at the office clear 
the atmosphere so that things are probably 
better in the home for a week or so. Of 
course there'll be other blow-ups but that’s 
good for her.” 

The aide has apparently been very suc- 
cessful in ignoring Mrs. Davis’ outbursts 
and at the same time has not deviated from 
the relief plan which precipitated the trouble. 
Mr. Davis is drinking as much as ever and 
Mrs. Davis continues to have many tales 
to tell of his sins, but the family tension 
has been eased by Mrs. Davis’ discovery 
of a means of release. 

In some situations the aide’s reaction was 
that of any intelligent person who is con- 
cerned for the best welfare of the com- 
munity. In others her understanding of 
the situation was blocked by a moralistic 
attitude which made her work with the in- 
dividuals involved difficult. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mann had applied to the Asso- 
ciated Charities several years ago when he was 
sent to prison and she was unable to support her- 
self. Even at that time they were drug addicts 
and had been given several cures but always re- 
turned to the habit. They reapplied in 1932. 
Their one child was now grown and they had lost 
track of him. They were not young and were 
physically unable to work because of their long- 
standing addiction to drugs and their poor health. 
They were very emotional, difficult, and unstable, 
but were congenial and dependent upon each other. 

Mr. Mann received the necessary morphine from 
the hospital, and the doctor advised that they be 
kept in their own home rather than in an institu- 
tion. Probably it would be a long-time situation 
with little change except a gradual decline of 
health. 


From reading the record and talking with 
the aide it was evident that she had not 
made any definite plans because of her own 
conflicts about taking care of drug addicts 
and her indecision had increased the in- 
security of the old couple. The use of 
drugs and their effects, physically and men- 
tally, were discussed with the aide and she 
was led to consider Mr. and Mrs. Mann as 
sick people who needed care even though 
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their sickness was perhaps their own fault. 
The hospital was to continue taking care 
of their health needs and the Associated 
Charities was to care for their economic 
needs. A definite plan was made and, hav- 
ing faced the situation and analyzed her 
own feeling about it, the aide was able to 
carry it out in full. The couple gained 
security and confidence in the agency and 
were much less emotional and antagonistic, 
although their responses varied with the 
mood or state in which they happened to be— 
but the aide understood that this was symp- 
tomatic and was not upset by it. 

Domestic discord (frequently combined 
with poor management) appeared in 52 
families. Neglect or abuse of children ap- 
peared in 24 families; and behavior prob- 
lems of children in 24. Sex delinquency 
and bootlegging appeared in a few families. 

There were only three families in which 
problems incident to pregnancy and child- 
birth were present. When one listens to 
the theoretical discussions of young aides 
in their moments of leisure, one wonders 
what approaches these aides use with preg- 
nant mothers in their care. When nerves 
are over-taut, when outlets for unhappy 
mothers and fathers are too few, when 
the parents themselves are probably suffer- 
ing from guilt because of the mother’s preg- 
nancy, it would be unfortunate to have the 
aide’s attitude so lacking in understanding 
as to increase the tension and unhappiness. 
It should not be difficult to interpret this 
viewpoint to the aides since they are fre- 
quently conscious of the increased irrita- 
bility in the families where the mother is 
pregnant. 

Most of the families were in a section 
of Cleveland notorious for inadequate and 
miserable housing. The almost total absence 
of all mention of the problems of crowding 
and inadequate living arrangements does not 
indicate that these aides were not aware of 
the problem: they were simply so accus- 
tomed to the conditions that there seemed 
to be no point in recording in each family’s 
record the same story. Some of the records 
which dated back to 1921 or 1922 mention 
bad housing conditions, and it is not sur- 
prising that, after a family has lived for 
ten years or more in the same house, suc- 
ceeding workers who handle the case should 
fail to describe the house. 
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The Kramer family illustrates the ob- 
stacles sometimes encountered in effecting 
better environmental conditions. A _ fairly 
new aide was primarily concerned in getting 
the family to move into quarters which 
would be cheaper and more nearly adequate 
but she had no background to help her inter- 
pret Mr. Kramer’s refusal to concur in a 
plan which seemed to be so obviously for 
the family’s benefit. 

For years Mr. Kramer has seemed to suffer from 
an overpowering sense of inferiority. He has 
earned well but has been extremely unwise in his 
expenditures. He spent a large amount on furni- 
ture (which he lost when economic hardship struck 
the family) and always put forth great effort to 
convince his wife’s family that she did not marry 
so far below her standards as they seemed to think. 
Although a good workman Mr. Kramer has failed 
to stay at jobs steadily because of supposed griev- 
ances. Associated Charities contacts with the 
family began in 1927 and the family’s resources 
have steadily diminished since then. In all con- 
tacts Mr. Kramer has shown a tendency to give 
up easily and put responsibility on the Associated 
Charities. Mrs. Kramer’s interest in her home 
has greatly decreased. 

In 1931 the family went to another city but the 
job Mr. Kramer had did not pan out so the family 
was returned to Cleveland where it was necessary 
to establish them in furnished rooms. The rent 
for the family of eight in furnished rooms was 
high and the conditions disgracefully crowded but 
Mr. Kramer refused to consider going to work for 
furniture. He was perpetually on the verge of 
going out to strike some wonderful bargain 
whereby he would again have an elaborate set of 
furniture. 


At the time of the first conference on 
the situation after the supervisor had read 
the record, the aide was prepared, if neces- 
sary, to move the family forcibly and equip 
them with furniture. The supervisor was 
not in favor of moving them at all since 
the family evinced so little interest in the 
project, and felt that more time should be 
allowed to see if Mr. Kramer would not 
take the initiative. The aide recognized the 
need for insisting that Mr. Kramer work 
for at least part of the furniture, although 
she had other plans that might be more 
economical. She continued to use pressure 
on the family and finally reported enthusi- 
astically that Mr. Kramer had agreed to 
work for part of the furniture. 

When it was time to look for rooms Mr. 
Kramer again became stubborn and the aide 
was angry. She reported to her supervisor 
that Mr. Kramer was a stubborn fool and 
nothing could be done with him. The su- 
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pervisor tried to interpret Mr. Kramer’s 
behavior as negativistic, and on a rather 
simple basis outlined the possibility of 
making headway by working backwards. 
The aide accepted the suggestion and im- 
mediately reversed her procedure with the 
family. Instead of urging one line of ac- 
tion, she told Mr. Kramer that he could 
just stay in the furnished rooms for all 
she (the aide) cared. Soon Mr. Kramer 
was searching for rooms—but he made a 
last protest. On the day before he was 
due to have his family out of the furnished 
rooms he appeared at the office to say firmly 
that he could not find rooms for the $15 
which the aide had given him. Again the 
aide came to the supervisor. Mr. Kramer 
was hopeless and perhaps she herself would 
have to look for rooms or give more money. 
In the end she asked the supervisor to talk 
to Mr. Kramer. With the aide present 
the supervisor told Mr. Kramer the limita- 
tions of the Associated Charities. No more 
than $15 could be supplied; if Mr. Kramer 
could not find rooms for that price he 
just could not; but in any event he would 
have to make his own plans for his family; 
nothing further could be done. It was sug- 
gested that he continue his search and bring 
to the aide the names and addresses of all 
landlords whom he interviewed. That after- 
noon a house was rented; the initial rent 
was more than $15 but Mr. Kramer ar- 
ranged to work for the balance. 


Personality Difficulties 


A wide variation of problems is included 
under this heading. Sometimes a problem 
which started out as personality difficulties 
of the client faded away as the aide’s under- 
standing deepened and broadened with the 
help and stimulation of the supervisor; or, 
if it did not fade away, it sometimes proved 
to be an unsolved conflict of the aide her- 
self. She might or might not have been 
able to work this out under the pressure of 
her unemployment case load without the 
sort of help usually available to the profes- 
sional worker-in-training. 

The Stoyan family first applied in 1931 and have 
been cared for by the Associated Charities ever 
since, except for a period of about one month. 
During part of this time Mr. Stoyan has earned 
some money and the Associated Charities has tried 


to help budget his earnings. Although the situ- 
ation was cared for by a professional worker until 
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the fall of 1932 it was evidently considered an 
“unemployment” situation. The family’s behavior 
does not indicate disintegration or poorly adjusted 
personalities ; their requests are numerous but have 
never been unreasonable and they accept refusals 
with no show of hard feelings. It is true that Mr. 
Stoyan has seemed to worry about the situation. 
He is 44 and an unskilled worker; his wife is 35; 
his four children are quite young, the oldest not 
quite 9. 


The aide had come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Stoyan’s worry was a sign of break- 
down of morale and that the family’s re- 
quests for relief, which required time on 
the part of the aide even though not met, 
were signs of personality disorder. It took 
only a few minutes of the supervisor’s time 
to suggest to the aide that we would have 
considerably greater cause for concern about 
the family if Mr. Stoyan were not worried 
and if he did not take the initiative for 
obtaining, by the only means he saw, the 
ordinary necessities for his family. 

In the Taddores case the client’s person- 
ality difficulties are complicated by irregu- 
larities in the composition of the family 
group and by certain factors growing out of 
the man’s foreign birth. 


The Taddores first applied to the Associated 
Charities in 1930; Mr. Taddore had deserted. He 
was an Italian who had married an American with 
four children by a former marriage—two of whom 
were in a godparent’s home. The Taddores had 
been married several years but had no living chil- 
dren of their own. Later Mr. Taddore returned. 

During this first contact the family considered 
the agency only as a source of support although 
the case had been carried by a worker who had 
tried to give the family an understanding of their 
difficulties and of the agency’s services. Attempts 
were made to have Mrs. Taddore and the two chil- 
dren attend the dispensary but she took no interest. 
After Mr. Taddore’s return there was continual 
conflict between him and the agency because he 
continued to drive his car. When regular relief 
from another source was granted, the Associated 
Charities, having given up hope of giving the 
family any real help with their problems, closed 
their record. 

But in the fall the family reapplied. The inter- 
ested group had discontinued its relief because 
Mr. Taddore continued to drive his car and did not 
co-operate. Later, when Mrs. Taddore reported 
that he had deserted again, the group reinstated 
the relief, paying it to her, and the Associated 
Charities continued in the case, supplementing as 
necessary but with no definite relief plan. 

The aide asked the supervisor to read the record 
because she realized the need of a better grounded 
plan. Although Mr. Taddore was _ supposedly 
gone, two neighbors reported that he was in the 
home. Mrs. Taddore had become evasive and 
uncommunicative. 


A reading of the record showed the su- 
pervisor that there were many deep-seated 
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difficulties in the emotional and relationship 
field affecting every member of the family. 
Mr. Taddore had a strong drive to get at- 
tention and to dominate and he was jealous 
of his wife and her children. There was 
a long history of incompatibility between 
him and his wife in which each accused 
the other of unfaithfulness. Mrs. Taddore 
was emotional and inconsistent, had conflicts 
over “ marrying a foreigner ” and becoming 
a Catholic. Both children in the home were 
showing emotional difficulties—one feeling 
rejected, and one over-protected. In the 
past, the case worker had found that the 
family had no recognition of their problems 
and were unable to make use of case work 
service, regarding the agency only as a 
source of relief. 

In conference, the supervisor and aide 
discussed the fact that Mr. Taddore had 
seemingly been supplanted as head of the 
family; the interested group had taken his 
relief away and reinstated it upon his wife’s 
request, paying it to her; the Associated 
Charities was dealing only through her. Mr. 
Taddore was Italian, with a racial back- 
ground in which the man was absolutely 
the head of the family; he had the Italian’s 
pride in children but he had none of his 
own and saw his wife giving a great deal 
more attention to the children of her first 
husband than to him. Mrs. Taddore’s be- 
lief that she had lowered herself by marry- 
ing a “ foreigner” was brought out. She 
was trying to be a good mother and she 
was interested in both of her children, so 
she might be led to see that Rose needed 
more proof of her love and that she was 
not helping John to develop into the kind 
of man she would want him to be because 
she was doing too much for him—he must 
learn to do for himself and depend upon 
himself. She could be helped to realize 
too her husband’s need of feeling that he 
was a part of the family and necessary and 
wanted. 

The aide was given concrete suggestions 
as to how to do this. She had not indicated 
concern about the family’s health problems, 
but these were pointed out and definite 
plans for Mrs. Taddore and the children 
were made in which Mrs. Taddore was to 
participate. At the same time it was brought 
out that in the past she had not been co- 
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operative in this field and the aide must 
not become discouraged. 

The plan was to discuss quite frankly 
the rumors of Mr. Taddore’s presence in 
the home—not on the basis of the family 
being dishonest in not telling the Associated 
Charities; but that this was after all his 
home and he was the head of the family 
and if he was there, the Associated Chari- 
ties wanted to plan with him for the best 
interests of his family and also change the 
relief plan to include him. An _ itemized 
budget was planned to supplement the inade- 
quate relief from the interested group. 


At the aide’s next call Mrs. Taddore’s response 
was excellent. She admitted that Mr. Taddore 
had returned and she had taken him in again. She 
told how worried she was about his condition—he 
was so nervous and unstable. She agreed to select 
a time that seemed most auspicious and tell him 
about the aide’s desire to make plans with him 
since he was the head of the family. It was 
pointed out also that if she and the children were 
going to the dispensary, it would be easy to suggest 
that he go too, so Mrs. Taddore agreed to go. 

Mr. Taddore came to the office, the aide accepted 
his presence in a matter-of-fact way, as the head 
of the family with whom plans should be made. 
She agreed to tell the representative of the inter- 
ested group of his return and to urge that the 
grant be continued and be sent direct to him. In 
response to her evident interest in him, he confided 
his own concern over his condition and asked the 
aide to arrange for him to go to the dispensary. 
He assumed more responsibility, often taking the 
children to the dispensary. When the gas was 
shut off, he found an excellent stove at less than 
the aide had estimated. Both Mr. and Mrs. Tad- 
dore began to be more co-operative regarding 
their material needs, discussing rather than de- 
manding them and seemed to understand the 
agency's limitations and accept necessary refusals 
without considering them personal rejections. 

There were difficulties and set-backs, to be sure. 
Mrs. Taddore continued to have great difficulty 
managing on the amount given for groceries and 
needed many suggestions as to managing. She 
would become discouraged regarding Mr. Taddore 
but she was following out the suggestions and the 
result was evident in the lessened tenseness and 
strain in the home. Mr. Taddore advanced so far 
as to agree to do city work; but he did not appear 
and the aide sent him a note asking him to come 
to the office and see her. He came. When she 
said she wondered why he had not done the work, 
he was much upset, jumped up from his chair and 
said he guessed there was nothing to do but desert 
again. The aide remained calm, paid no attention 
to his excitement, talked about the city’s need of 
help from the men, and expressed the idea that it 
was an opportunity for them to work and feel that 
they were helping support their families. He 
gradually calmed down and finally said that if the 
aide would give him another chance he’d be there. 
He was; and went home from the day’s work 
tired but in excellent spirits, according to his wife. 
But, he had worked in the rain and was in bed 
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the next day with rheumatism—which was unfor- 
tunate for him and for the plan of treatment. 

The plans have been carried through al- 
most unbelievably well by both the family 
and the aide. Responsibility for this rests 
largely on two factors: first the personal 
equipment of the aide herself who, in addi- 
tion to a natural facility for dealing with 
people. had good preprofessional prepara- 
tion in college; and second, continuity of 
careful supervision on this particular case 
by the supervisor herself. The worker 
discussed with the supervisor, in advance, 
any planned interview which looked as 
though it might be difficult—such as the 
one in which she intended to ask Mr. Tad- 
dore why he had not reported for the city 
work, and the possible reactions of the client 
and the attitude and responses of the aide 
were discussed in detail. 


Community Complaints and 
Misunderstandings 


Allowance is made for the lack of cer- 
tain equipment in the aides. For example, 
at court hearings and conferences with other 
agencies at which decisions are made, the 
supervisor accompanies the aide. The aide 
is not equipped to collect or select the kind 
of information needed in a psychiatric sum- 
mary, so she is not asked to attempt it; 
and other agencies are advised of this when 
they ask for such service on cases under 
the care of aides. On the other hand, it 
is inevitable that the aide, in the course 
of her daily work, should have innumerable 
contacts with various representatives of the 
community and of other social agencies; 
and, for better or for worse, she is inter- 
preting the social point of view. 

The Nadje case shows the careful prepa- 
ration of an aide for a contact with an 
employer—stressing not only the obtaining 
of satisfactory work data but the signifi- 
cance of the contact from the standpoint of 
the future attitude of the employer and his 
firm toward social workers and social work. 
In addition, the story illustrates the diffi- 
culties of the inexperienced aide when she 
discovers the client “has lied” to her: 

Mr. Nadje came from Russia some 40 years ago. 
He married an American girl, they had a large 
family, and at the last application there were still 
five children at home. They first applied to the 


Associated Charities in 1910 when Mr. Nadje was 
unemployed and they kept reapplying for the same 
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reason until their seventh application in 1931. 
They were known to eight other agencies but the 
family refused to follow the suggestions of any 
of them. ‘There were always the same stories of 
poor housekeeping and no attempt at child care or 
training. Mr. and Mrs. Nadje both drank exces- 
sively, fought, and beat the children. The children 
truanted and were juvenile delinquents. The 
father had lost two fingers in a brawl so that he 
was handicapped in getting work but made few 
attempts to find any. They were deceitful and 
unco-operative, demanding a great deal of relief 
and becoming very angry when it was refused. 
One son, Walter, seemed to have ambition and a 
steady job but the agency knew little about him. 


The agency had tried to raise the family’s 
living standards and do something construc- 
tive but without success, so the case was 
assigned to an aide who carried it as an 
unemployment situation. Complaints began 
coming in from the neighborhood that Mr. 
and Mrs. Nadje were drunk all the time, 
that another son was working, and that the 
family neither deserved nor needed help 
from the Associated Charities. At this time 
the supervisor was asked to read the record. 
It was obvious that too little was known 
regarding Walter’s wages and other pos- 
sible sources of income. The family had 
paid no rent for years, so they said, and 
yet nothing had ever been done about it. 
Possible resources that should be investi- 
gated were selected from the record in con- 
ference with the aide and suggestions made 
as to how to contact them. The most im- 
portant was Walter’s place of employment— 
one of the large companies—from which 
in the past little definite information had 
been gained. It was pointed out to the 
aide that it is sometimes helpful to enlist 
the interest of a friend of the worker or 
the agency who is willing to make a per- 
sonal contact for the agency with the right 
person in the company. The aide made 
use of her social acquaintance with some- 
one who had a responsible position in the 
company and so secured an introduction to 
the man who could give the information 
she wanted. She was to give him an in- 
terpretation of the Associated Charities’ 
work with the family as well as an under- 
standing of why she wanted the employment 
information. The value of such interpre- 
tation, not only in getting the information 
at the time but in building up a_ better 
understanding of our work in the com- 
munity was pointed out to the aide; she 
was much interested and carried the plans 
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through splendidly, learning that Walter’s. 
salary was much larger than had ever been 
supposed and that relief should have been 
cut down a long time ago. 

After doing such a splendid job on that 
phase, however, the aide let the arrange- 
ments with the family slide for two months. 
She knew what the plan was and a tenta- 
tive budget had been worked out to discuss 
with Walter, but lack of experience along 
with other pressures made her allow the 
matter to be put off. 


During two months, the family situation dragged 
along the same way. Appointments made to see 
Walter were not kept by him, excuses were given 
each time and were accepted by the aide—while 
relief continued the same. At last, at the decision 
of the supervisor, a note was sent giving a definite 
date for Walter to come in, and stating that relief 
was to be discontinued. Walter came and ad- 
mitted his earnings. He was straightforward and 
co-operative and willing to take the responsibility 
as planned and the budget was worked out with 
him. It was learned that the reason rent had 
never become an issue was that the house was 
owned by a cousin who let the family live there 
but who could do nothing more for the family. 


The Kolpas case shows how the aide is 
forced into children’s problems and into re- 
lationships with other agencies who are in- 
terested in the same family. How much 
should the aide be expected to do in view 
of her heavy case load and her lack of 
training and experience? 


Mr. and Mrs. Kolpas came to Cleveland from 
the old country many years ago. He had fairly 
steady work as a laborer and she worked too, off 
and on. They had applied to the Associated Chari- 
ties five times since 1925 but only once had relief 
been given, until their last application in 1929. 
They had had no education in the old country and 
could speak and understand almost no English. 
Their standards of living were almost the same as 
they were in Europe. Mrs. Kolpas was easily 
upset and emotionally unstable. Neither of them 
seemed normally intelligent. 

They had four children—John, 16; Mary, 14; 
Alex, 11; and Joe, 9. John and Mary had 1.Q.’s 
in the low 60’s and had been transferred to special 
classes but still they truanted. Mary was much 
interested in the boys and used a great deal of 
rouge and lipstick. She was irritable and very 
superior in her attitude toward her mother. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Kolpas had ever shown any 
ability or interest in trying to follow suggestions 
of former case workers regarding household man- 
agement or training of the children. Medical 
attention had been urged by school and case worker 
but to no avail. 

The case was transferred to Unemployment Re- 
lief Division. Neither John nor Mary attended 
school although clothing had been given so they 
could enter at the beginning of the term. The 
attendance officer who called on the family was 
told that the Associated Charities had refused 
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clothing. He took the matter up with the aide, 
was told the facts and got the children started to 
school. The family asked for rent, more clothing, 
more food, sheets, everything—and when refused 
they went to Main Office, the Community Fund, 
and the Council of the Unemployed. The children 
were out of school a great deal, always with the 
excuse that the Associated Charities had not given 
them enough food or clothes. A visiting teacher 
became interested and requested, through the aide, 
case work service for the family. 

The aide had been with the agency about 
four months and thought the visiting teacher 
considered that she had been negligent; she 
became defensive and said she was doing 
all she could and the family were just “no 
good.” ‘Then the visiting teacher telephoned 
the supervisor and said she thought the 
aide did not like the family and requested 
that the case be given to a trained worker. 
An appointment was made to discuss the 
situation and, after the supervisor and visit- 
ing teacher had a little preliminary talk, the 
aide was called into the conference. 

The former agency contacts with the fam- 
ily were reviewed by the supervisor. It was 
pointed out that there was apparently no 
desire in the family for case work service, 
there was no recognition of their own prob- 
lems. Mary was, no doubt, gaining con- 
siderable satisfaction from her feeling of 
superiority over her parents and from her 
contacts with boys (a fact which the visiting 
teacher had brought out) but there seemed 
to be little on which to build constructively. 
Then the supervisor described the agency’s 
inability to care for even a small percentage 
of the families who needed and desired case 
work service. In view of the problem of 
the agency and lack of ambition on the part 
of this family the Associated Charities won- 
dered what the visiting teacher advised, since 
she probably understood even better than 
the Associated Charities what could be done 
with children with such a background and 
such a low I.Q. She rose to the occasion 
splendidly, saying that probably too much 
time had already been spent by the case 
work staff on “the family who never appre- 
ciated anything.” 

It was then suggested that it might be 
interesting if the aide described what she 
had done for the family and then the visit- 
ing teacher could tell how the agency could 
co-operate with her to the best advantage 
as the aide was anxious to do this. This 
worked out excellently: the aide was glad 
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of the opportunity to show the visiting 
teacher that she was doing her job well; 
the visiting teacher realized that the aide was 
interested ; and both had been given an inter- 
pretation of the basis for the agency’s 
division of services, which could be carried 
over to other cases. 


In the three months following the situation con- 
tinued much the same. John and Mary continued 
truanting, but the visiting teacher and the aide kept 
in touch with each other by telephone, advising 
each of what the other was doing. The visiting 
teacher got an interpreter and all three went to- 
gether to make sure Mr. and Mrs. Kolpas under- 
stood what they were supposed to do about send- 
ing the children to school. At that time they 
learned that Mrs. Kolpas understood English quite 
well but, as she naively said to her country-woman, 
“T get more if I can’t talk to them.” 


The aide’s lack of training had made her 
feel inadequate and uncertain of her ground 
in dealing with another organization, and 
this had given a wrong impression of her 
ability and interest. On the other hand, 
the visiting teacher had not understood the 
Associated Charities’ new set-up, the basis 
for division of cases, and the limitations 
of the staff. 

It is unfortunately true that the aides 
do sometimes feel that communications from 
other agencies imply criticism of their own 
handling of problems. They need some 
equipment for looking on the entire field 
of social work as a co-operative rather than 
a competitive development. 

Community Resources: The Sheehan 
case brings out in a clear cut way the aide’s 
need for some understanding of community 
resources and how to use them. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sheehan came to Cleveland first in 
1927, applied to the Associated Charities in 1928 
when Mr. Sheehan was unemployed, and again in 
1932, when he was again without work. Mr. 
Sheehan had a long history of dishonesty, irre- 
sponsibility, and stealing. He had little moral 
sense, was a confirmed liar, had no initiative, and 
probably was psychopathic. 

He had never taken the responsibility of his 
family, and had never kept a job. He was divorced 
from his first wife and never had contributed to 
the support of their children. 

Mrs. Sheehan came from an unstable, sexually 
delinquent family with low standards. Their two 
little girls and boy were sickly and undernourished 
and needed great care but neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Sheehan took any interest in them. They did not 
even take the children to the hospital when 
ordered to do so by the city doctor. They were 
completely dependent, not demanding relief nor 
being disagreeable, but simply doing nothing, 
assuming that everything was up to the Associated 
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Charities. They had not sent the two older chil- 
dren to school. 


The supervisor was asked to read the 
record because the aide was greatly con- 
cerned about the children’s health and their 
absence from school and wondered what 
there was she could do. Mr. and Mrs. Shee- 
han seemed totally uninterested and the aide 
was quite discouraged about getting them 
to do anything. It was obvious from past 
experience with the Sheehans that they were 
poor material with which to work. The 
greatest need was to safeguard the children 
as much as possible and, since the parents 
were ineffective, it would have to be done 
through outside sources. The supervisor 
suggested using the board of education to 
force Mr. Sheehan to send the children 
to school, contacting the school to gain its 
interest and co-operation, visiting relatives 
of the family. The aide was to throw back 
on Mr. Sheehan as much financial respon- 
sibility as possible, not giving him any 
assurance that the Associated Charities 
would care for anything except their food. 
The supervisor pointed out to the aide that, 
due to Mr. and Mrs. Sheehan’s background 
and mental limitations, a normal response 
was hardly to be expected. The present 
situation was interpreted in terms of the 
past experiences and habit patterns of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheehan and it was decided that 
there was a slight possibility of Mrs. Shee- 
han’s co-operation. 

The follow-up after three months showed little 
if any change. The house was dirty, Mrs. Sheehan 
was apathetic, and Mr. Sheehan was irresponsible, 
pleasant, and utterly unreliable. Through the school 
authorities, Mr. Sheehan was forced to send the 
children to school and the one bright spot was 
that they always looked neat and clean—which 
showed that Mrs. Sheehan did take some interest in 
them. The school was visited and its interest was 
enlisted with regard to the home situation and the 
children’s health. Through the school and the 
health center, physical examinations and necessary 


medical care were arranged. Extra milk was 
given by the school. 


With definite plans on which she could 
work, the aide was able to utilize community 
resources to give the children some health 
protection and opportunities which they 
would never have received if it had been 
left to their parents. But the aide had to 
be taught how to make use of community 
resources. 
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Transfer to or from the Family Welfare 
Division 

Difficulty often arises when a case on 
which there is an old record, covering a 
considerable period of time, is turned over 
to an aide. The problem of interpretation 
and evaluation of material appears in every 
case—no matter what the nature of the 
treatment; but the behavior of the clients 
themselves intensifies the problem when 
previous treatment has been on a rather 
intensive level and the clients have been 
unprepared for the change to an unemploy- 
ment relief level. Certain cases which had 
formerly received treatment on a personality 
level, including more nearly adequate re- 
lief and more attention and time from the 
trained worker, caused great difficulty for 
the aide who received the case after experi- 
ence had shown the family to be unwilling 
or unable to make use of case work service, 
and the family were not at all prepared 
for the change in treatment and relief. The 
family blamed the aide for the reduction 
in relief, time, and attention—which greatly 
increased her difficulties. All these factors 
are apparent in the Polski case. 


Mr. Polski was a laborer, not yet 40 years old. 
He and his wife (American born) had two sons 
and a daughter, all of adolescent age. Mr. Polski’s 
history was one of irregular employment, partly 
because his work was seasonal, partly because of 
his desertions and difficult health problems. 

Mrs. Polski had a chronic ailment whose seri- 
ousness it was difficult to determine. She had 
temper tantrums and often ended an interview by 
fainting if she wanted to force the visitor’s con- 
sent to her requests. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Polski 
had carried out the dispensary recommendations 
and the doctor considered her difficulties neurotic. 

The children were bright and had nice manners 
and seemed to be making a normal social adjust- 
ment, though the girl was having to take too much 
responsibility in the home. Her mother leaned 
upon her for care and upon the Associated Chari- 
ties for financial help. 

For two years previous to the aide’s contact, 
this family had received intensive case work treat- 
ment, including relief provided on an adequate 
basis in the attempt to enable Mr. and Mrs. Polski 
to work out their personality difficulties. How- 
ever, they were immature and irresponsible and 
quite unable to make use of case work services, 
nor did they have any understanding of their own 
difficulties, and at the end of the two years the 
family was transferred to the Unemployment Re- 
lief Division without being prepared in any way 
for the change in relief—to say nothing of the 
change in the amount of attention to be given 
them. 

The aide’s first job was to cut relief, especially 
as to the amount of the rent. Mrs. Polski had 
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a heart attack, Mr. Polski locked the aide in, 
threatening to kill her, and they tried all the 
threats that had seemed to be successful in the 
past. With the landlord they went to the city 
prosecutor, who sympathized and telephoned the 
aide several times. Finally the prosecutor talked 
with the supervisor, insisting that something must 
be done to recompense this poor landlord who was 
so much in debt and for this husband and father 
who was so worried about his sick wife and three 
children. 

This would have been difficult and up- 
setting for any visitor and it was extremely 
difficult for the inexperienced aide. The 
family was fundamentally insecure and in- 
adequate; its dependence upon the agency 
had been somewhat increased during the 
former period of intensive treatment; and 
its insecurity was now increased by what 
appeared to be a threat of discontinuing 
relief entirely. The aide’s difficulties with 
the family, complicated by the pressure be- 
ing brought to bear from the prosecutor, 
served to put her on the defensive. She 
was adhering rigidly to agency policies— 
but this did not make the family any more 
willing to accept the change in treatment 
and the strain and tension had to be les- 
sened, for both family and aide, before 
anything else could be accomplished. As- 
surance was given the aide that the super- 
visor stood back of her in her decisions. 
Interpretation of the agency’s policies was 
given the prosecutor by the supervisor with 
the aide hearing the conversation. He was 
given an understanding of the family situa- 
tion and reassurance that they would be 
cared for; but, since it was not a situation 
warranting exceptional expenditure for re- 
lief, it could not be treated as one. The 
prosecutor was given an opportunity to re- 
lieve his feelings on the subject, and the 
value of this was explained to the aide. 

Next, in a conference with the aide alone, 
Mr. and Mrs. Polski’s behavior was some- 
what analyzed. Their emotional immaturity 
and need to depend upon someone was 
brought out. Their material needs and their 
own inability to meet them were discussed. 
In the past they had sometimes gotten their 
own way by certain behavior and, naturally, 
they would try it again. An attempt was 
made to give the aide an understanding 
of the family’s inability to make any con- 
structive use of case work service. The 
family could not understand why the relief 
had been cut down and considered it as 
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evidence of personal rejection; suggestions 
were given the aide as to ways of inter- 
preting the present agency relief limitations. 
The aide must not expect to gain the con- 
fidence of the family immediately but grad- 
ually, by showing interest in their interests, 
over and above their material needs. Con- 
crete ways of doing this were suggested— 
by showing a genuine interest in Mrs. Pol- 
ski’s plants, in the children’s school and 
special abilities. The need to accept the 
family as they are and to gain their par- 
ticipation in plans by discussion, to accept 
them and respect them as individuals, and 
to meet or refuse their requests on the 
basis of the need and the agency’s policies, 
to try to turn refusal into something con- 
structive by stimulating the family to meet 
it themselves—all were stressed. 

That the aide had carried through the 
suggestions and was doing an excellent job 
with the family was brought out in the 
follow-up reading as well as in little inci- 
dents reported by the aide which did not 
get into the record. 

During the three months, the landlord had ap- 
proached Mr. Polski for more than the 25 per cent 
rent that had been paid. Mr. Polski told the aide 
about it, stressing the fact that he realized the 
landlord’s need but understood the Associated 
Charities’ limitations. He discussed the subject 
with no excitement and no request that more be 
paid. Requests for such items as carfare to get 
the son to his art classes were refused but ex- 
planations were given as to the whys and where- 
fores and the refusals were accepted calmly by the 
family. The stove which the aide provided when 
the gas was shut off proved most unsatisfactory 
and finally Mr. Polski was able to exchange it 
for another—and did it on his own initiative. He 
even discussed, in a fairminded way, the Council 
of the Unemployed and their efforts to get him to 
join. His attitude was that, if things kept on and 
there were no jobs, the poor would be forced to 
do something about it but he did not think the 
Council was using the right way. 

In the following case, transfer to the 
Family Welfare Division was made on the 
basis of a careful evaluation of the whole 
family situation by a medical social agency. 
Other professional workers, when they do 
fully understand the family and agency situ- 
ation, can help to weed out of the un- 
employment load those cases most in need 
of and most able to profit from case work 
on a more intensive level. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sitski came to Cleveland many 


years ago from Poland and their seven children 
were born here. He found a job in a large fac- 
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tory and kept it from 1914 to the present. How- 
ever, part-time employment began in 1929, he ex- 
hausted his savings, was unable to manage, and 
applied to the Associated Charities in 1931. Treat- 
ment was given on an unemployment basis. 

Mr. Sitski, Edward, and Ella were still getting 
a little work. Nevertheless, the family’s relief 
demands increased steadily—they asked for larger 
grocery orders, full rent, much clothing, extra 
bedding and mattresses, and many other items. 
Ella began to complain of fainting spells—which 
became so frequent that she was forced to give up 
her job. Ella finally took to her bed, although the 
doctor could find nothing wrong and referred her 
to an outpatient department. Lucy developed 
symptoms which might be either physical or 
neurotic. 

In the past a great deal of responsibility for 
the family plans had fallen on Ella because Mr. 
and Mrs. Sitski spoke little English. Ella now 
became vocal about the family problems and evi- 
denced a desire for help in meeting them. She 
told about her mother’s increasing alcoholism— 
that she even traded the family’s food given by 
the Associated Charities to get liquor; and Ella 
was concerned over the other children. Then the 
medical social worker telephoned that Ella had 
been referred to the mental hygiene clinic and 
that they advised case work treatment. They 
believed Ella could be helped by psychiatric treat- 
ment and the family situation should be improved 
by the Associated Charities. 


In analyzing the situation it was found 
that the aides who had carried the case had 
not understood Ella’s symptoms nor had 
they been able to realize the effects of Mrs. 
Sitski’s drinking. In fact, they had dis- 
counted this because they had “never seen 
her under the influence of liquor.” Because 
of their lack of training and experience they 
had been unable to realize that the family’s 
insistence on relief and continued requests 
and demands for more clothes, more food, 
and so on, were symptomatic of their deep- 
seated difficulties. 

The case was transferred to the Family 
Welfare Division because of the following 
factors: the prognosis appeared to be good, 
Mrs. Sitski’s excessive alcoholism seemed 
to be rather recent and might be amenable 
to treatment, the family had been quite 
adequate in the past, Ella wanted help in 
her problems, and there were younger chil- 
dren who might be prevented from becom- 
ing problems. The medical agency was to 
continue psychiatric care of Ella and the 
Associated Charities was to co-operate with 
them. The developments during the next 
three months as found when the follow-up 
visit was made were as follows: 


The aide was given an understanding of the 
reasons for the transfer and was able to interpret 
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it to Ella. The case worker established a splendid 
relationship with Ella on the basis of the agency’s 
desire and ability to help the whole family through 
her. Treatment for Ella followed the recom- 
mendations of the psychiatrist, providing recre- 
ational outlets as Ella could utilize them. She 
was given no special consideration because of her 
“spells” but she was given a feeling of acceptance 
of herself. If she showed a desire to discuss her 
own attitudes she was given the opportunity for 
talking with the psychiatrist, but this was not 
stressed. Plans were made to include the other 
— of the family as Ella brought out the 
need. 

There had been a decided change of attitude in 
the family due to the change of visitors and the 
change in treatment. The relief demands were 
subsiding into the background as the emotional 
needs were met and Ella’s understanding and 
acceptance of the agency were extending to the 
other members of the family. 


The Gedroc case illustrates the difficulty 
the aide has in evaluating situations, some- 
times missing the importance of her own 
service—though it is on a superficial level. 


Mrs. Gedroc is phenomenal in her ability to 
create a disturbance. In the many intermittent 
contacts with her since 1917 she has always ap- 
peared to be neurotic and difficult. Two husbands 
have deserted her and one of her recent delusions 
is that the Associated Charities has driven her 
men away; in reality it has been their desertion 
which has in each case precipitated her application 
to the agency. The record states that Mrs. Gedroc 
was in a sanitarium for a short time and Mrs, 
Gedroc herself refers to her “nervous break- 
down” but this has not been verified nor the 
diagnosis of her difficulty obtained. 

Mrs. Gedroc’s instability has made it impossible 
for her to discipline the children properly. There 
has been one contact with the juvenile court but 
at present the children seem surprisingly stable 
when one considers the erratic treatment to which 
they have always been subjected. The two older 
boys are especially stable but Harry, the youngest, 
is beginning to follow his mother’s behavior pat- 
terns. Paul, who once showed signs of rejecting 
his family by running away, is now employed and 
earning $4 a week—which he turns over to his 
mother. 

Recent disputes between the aide and Mrs. 
Gedroc have centered about Mrs. Gedroc’s exces- 
sive demands for clothing. The problem has been 
met by the aide’s dealing with Paul so far as 
possible and avoiding making plans with Mrs. 
Gedroc. The aide has been urged to make an 
immediate decision as to what is to be given 
and what is not and to act on her decisions 
promptly, with no later concessions. Recent con- 
tacts have been increasingly smooth. 


The aide asked that the supervisor give 
special consideration to the situation because 
she thought the family should be carried 
by Family Welfare Division to give the 
boys a chance to make something of them- 
selves. “Mrs. Gedroc is a millstone on 
their necks” and a case worker might be 
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tactful enough to “break Mrs. Gedroc’s 
influence” over the boys and accomplish 
something with them. Later conferences 
with the aide, based on a reading of the 
record, brought out the fact that the aide, 
although she claimed a great interest in 
Paul, had made no effort to learn how he 
felt about the situation, whether his health 
was satisfactory, whether he was allowed 
to keep any of his earnings, and what his 
recreation was. The supervisor pointed out 
that in none of the family’s earlier con- 
tacts with the agency (and some of these 
were with professional case workers) had 
any member of the family shown any in- 
terest in suggested plans; that Harry had 
already identified rather closely with Mrs. 
Gedroc; and that Paul and Leonard seemed 
to be adjusting normally so far as the record 
indicated. 

The aide’s recent treatment, which has 
consisted of ignoring Mrs. Gedroc’s symp- 
tomatic behavior and carrying on contacts 
with the most stable member of the family, 
Paul, has brought the greatest improvement 
in Mrs. Gedroc’s behavior of any plan yet 
attempted. 

Recently the aide stopped in the supervisor’s 


office with the remark: 
“Mrs. Gedroc was an angel when I called on 


her today.” 

“How come?” 

“T don't know. I ordered her coal the day 
she asked for it. Last week she came in and 
asked me to call so I called today. She was 
grand. Paul has been home for two weeks with 
tonsilitis. I told him he should certainly keep 
enough of his money to buy warm socks and Mrs. 
Gedroc said I was trying to take her children 
away from her.” 

“You were formerly trying to, weren't you?” 

“Yes, but I never told her so or acted like it.” 

“Maybe she sensed your attitude more than 


you realized.” 

“T wonder if she didn't.” 

The improvement in Mrs. Gedroc’s reac- 
tion to the aide has increased her sense of 
security in her ability to handle the situa- 
tion. 


Comparison of Aides’ and Supervisor's 
Work 


The supervisor who carried a small case 
load (in addition to her supervisory work) 
had hoped that her own work with families 
which were similar to those the aides were 
expected to handle superficially and effi- 
ciently, would offer some suggestions for 
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applying further the viewpoints and ap- 
proaches of case work to the work of the 
aides. The time the. supervisor had for 
her own case load was so limited and the 
number of cases involved in the study so 
small that not as much was gained as had 
been hoped; there were, nevertheless, two 
points which are worthy of discussion. 

In the first place, the supervisor seemed 
better able than were the aides to carry 
through any plans made for her cases. The 
supervisor thought that this was largely be- 
cause in no instance did she undertake a 
complicated plan of treatment. On all eleven 
cases there was to be as thorough a check 
on economic resources as possible, and relief 
was to be administered in accordance with 
Unemployment Relief Policies but with as 
little conflict with the families as possible 
in meeting relief needs. The supervisor’s 
plans took into consideration underlying 
problems if there were any indicated in 
previous records, but in no instance was 
the plan of treatment on a more complicated 
level than an attempt to carry out health 
plans or to ease the strain on one member 
of a family by affording a safety valve for 
another member. 

If the aides’ plans were too complicated 
or too inclusive to carry out completely, the 
supervisor was certainly partly at fault. She 
needs to modify plans suggested to her 
aides to correspond to the sort of plans 
she draws up for her own case load: there 
needs to be recognition of problems and some 
acceptance of difficult behavior but surely 
no attempt to treat difficult problems or alter 
the behavior in the short time the aide 
can spend with any one family. What is 
the effect of having the aide endeavor to 
accomplish more than is humanly possible 
for her? It may be sound philosophy to 
say that man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, but it may represent a poor program 
of mental hygiene to expect the aide to give 
her best performance when constantly shad- 
owed by realization of tasks undone and 
failure in her endeavors, as well as a feel- 
ing of inadequacy due to lack of professional 
equipment. 

In the second place there is need for more 
thoughtfully bridging the gap between the 
intensive service which may have been given 
by the Family Welfare Division and the 
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service of the Unemployment Division which 
is limited largely to relief administration 
and health problems. If a case is trans- 
ferred to an aide from a case worker it 
is no small task for her to learn to recog- 
nize the source of the difficulty and to accept 
her own lack of equipment to treat the 
problem. The problem is often complicated 
by the family’s unwillingness in many in- 
stances to give up treatment and _ their 
blind efforts to find a way out of their 
difficulties. How can an aide assume a 
passive role when individuals are clamoring 
at her with such questions as “ What can 
I do about my husband’s drinking?” “ My 
children pay no attention to what I say, 
what can I do to control them?” “ Jenny 
keeps on wetting the bed, no matter how 
hard I beat her.” 

One illustration may serve to show how 
comparatively easy such a transition may 
be when skilfully handled. 


Since 1930 the Lusak family have been steadily 
under the care of the Associated Charities. Al- 
though their original application was because of 
Mr. Lusak’s unemployment, their problems have 
been outstanding during the entire period. The 
case had been carried continuously by senior visit- 
ors or students in training as warranting intensive 
care until it was transferred to the Unemployment 
Relief Division in 1932. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lusak are both alcoholic but 
even in their sprees they are not abusive to the 
children. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lusak seem con- 
cerned over their shortcomings and have steadily 
avowed their desire to improve. They seem to 
recognize that in some way the organization is 
equipped to help them but their desire to improve 
has never gone further than the expression of the 
wish. At one time they were in the special case 
load of a psychiatric social worker on the staff. 

The Lusak family was finally transferred to the 
Unemployment Relief Division because neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Lusak had enough insight into their 
problems, nor enough capacity for gaining insight, 
ever to benefit from case work on a personality 
level. The supervisor took over responsibility for 
the family and accepted the conclusion—which 
was based on the experience of three case workers 
over a period of almost three years. 

She made no attempt to deal with the problem 
of alcoholism. When their demands for attention 
have seemed to indicate an emotional crisis, the 
supervisor has tried to give them a few minutes 
of extra time, a short interview at the office or 
a call in the home, but her relationship with the 
couple has not warranted their revealing their 
difficulties to her. They have in no way lessened 
their demands for time and attention since they 
were transferred to the Unemployment Relief 
Division—when disturbed about rent or a gas bill 
or a clothing need, they make almost daily trips 
to the office demanding that something be done. 
As a rule they are not even interviewed by the 
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worker herself and when she calls at the home 
she does not mention their trips to the office 
except to give the family the answer to their 
message. They often apologize to the worker 
for having bothered her so much; she indicates 
that the apologies are unnecessary, that she has 
been very glad to be able to take care of the 
matter or very sorry not to have been able to 
care for it. 

Should this sort of situation be carried 
first by a professional worker in the Un- 
employment Division on a basis of curtailed 
time and attention before transferring it to 
an aide? Without some explanation of the 
different type of service to be expected in 
the Unemployment Relief Division or with- 
out some preparation, it is only to be ex- 
pected that the family’s problems will be 
aggravated by the sudden removal of pos- 
sibly the only source of gratification the 
family has known for some time. 


Conclusions 


What is the role the aide is to play? How 
is she to bring to her job enough vitality 
and originality to make a real contribution 
to her families? Or are the families carried 
by aides to be deprived of any service save 
administration to their relief needs? Even 
this process may be a constructive or a 
damaging one, may involve a great deal of 
conflict for the aide or distress for the 
family. 

Even in the superficial type of treatment 
involved in the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief the worker needs the art of 
observation and analysis of what she ob- 
serves. She needs to develop certain skills 
and techniques and as much understanding 
as possible of the theories on which they 
are based. The supervisor can help by 
thinking through individual situations with 
the worker. By understanding the indi- 
vidual situation, the worker can project the 
philosophy and technique to other similar 
situations. The aide needs definite financial 
and health plans for the family which are 
based upon a thorough investigation of the 
resources and needs. She must be sure 
that these plans are in keeping with agency 
policies and practices and in order to have 
this assurance she must have accurate knowl- 
edge of what these policies are and why 
they are what they are. Otherwise, her 
uncertainty and confusion over what should 
be done causes her to leave the client with 
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no decision made and with no assurance 
of what can be expected from the agency, 
thus increasing his insecurity and his need 
to struggle harder to have his demands met. 
Or, in meeting the question of another 
agency regarding the situation, her own in- 
security may result in a defensiveness which 
can only increase the possible misunder- 
standing. 

We have found in our study little founda- 
tion for the theory that an awareness of the 
complicated problems in her family situa- 
tions makes an aide too anxious to attempt 
treatment beyond her ability. It is when 
the aide is floundering in complete ignorance 
of what the factors in a situation are that 
she seems most prone to attempt to “do 
something ” about every complication that 
shows itself. The aide is relieved and her 
planning seems more direct and simple after 
she has discussed rather thoroughly the 


deeper meanings of the problems in the 


situations she is handling. When she is able 
to accept overt behavior as symptomatic of 
problems much too difficult for her to 
attempt to treat intensively, she is more will- 
ing to concentrate her efforts on other 
phases of the families’ problems. She will 
never have any appreciation of case work 
skills unless she is conscious of the type of 
problems with which the case worker deals; 
and she will have no equipment for observ- 
ing in her case load the situations really 
needing professional service unless she has 
some idea of her own limitations. 

The frequent contacts of the aide with 


other social agencies makes imperative some 


interpretation of community resources and 
her responsibility for adjusting families to 
these opportunities. The aide finds great 
security in knowing that there are means for 
health care for the families, that there are 
recreational facilities available, that there 
are children’s agencies to take over responsi- 
bility when the family unit completely breaks 
down, but the aide has no means by which 
to know automatically of such services and 
limited time for the mechanics of referrals 
and summaries. Could we not get aides 
to see that more efficient organization of 
work will lead in the end to more time for 
thoughtful planning of ways to use available 
resources for their families, and time for 
making them available ? 
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The aides have accepted the need for 
being aware of health problems but, although 
they report the illness and express sym- 
pathy and concern, they continue to be upset 
by the client’s behavior and do not see it as 
part of the illness itself. If the interpreta- 
tion to the aide included some description of 
what illness can do to the individual’s morale 
and of behavior as a definite part of the 
sickness, we should see an increasing toler- 
ance in the aide’s attitude. 

On the other hand, the aide frequently 
has no realization of her own attitude as a 
factor in the development of certain rela- 
tionships. In a family in which the morals 
do not correspond to her standards the aide 
may disclaim all desire to attempt to change 
the situation; she may point out rationally 
that such problems as alcoholism, prostitu- 
tion, or gambling are beyond the treatment 
which she might attempt; but she may not 
at all conceal her disapproval. It is usually 
something of a revelation to her that a 
family’s active antagonism to her plans and 
suggestions may grow out of their sensing 
her attitude. The real value of the dis- 
covery is when the aide finds that increased 
respect and understanding and sympathy for 
the client can bring about a happier and 
more helpful relationship between her and 
her client. 

We have tound in the study that the aide 
is sometimes more concerned about the diffi- 
culties which individual clients are causing 
her than about the underlying problems back 
of their behavior. Her lack of discrimina- 
tion makes it difficult for her to judge 
whether annoying behavior is merely the 
client’s means of obtaining his way or a 
symptom of genuine disorders. On the 
other hand there may be alarming problems 
developing in the families of her untrouble- 
some clients—the clients who never come 
to the office and who have little to say when 
the aide calls. The aide cannot be expected 
to be on the alert for problems in her 
“quiet” families unless we can interpret 
behavior and release her from guilt in con- 
nection with her troublesome families so 
that all her attention will not be absorbed by 
that group. 

In the aide-client relationships, as would 
be expected, we find the individualities of 
the aides playing an important part in their 
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ability to meet the problems with which they 
are confronted. It is almost inevitable that 
the poorly adjusted and insecure aide will 
try to seek the solution of her own emotional 
problem in her families, and the study 
offered few clues as to how this problem 
might be met. One does find the suggestion 
that the supervisor be as alert as possible 
for the situations in which the aide seems to 
find the surest footing. If this selection is 
based on her demonstrated ability to handle 
the situation, there is sometimes to be ob- 
served a greater interest, not in the emo- 
tional factors of the situation, but in the 
skills required. 

We can further conclude that the aide’s 
relationship with the client will be facili- 
tated if the aide recognizes that the purpose 
of investigation is not to prove the client 
untruthful but for the purpose of affording 
both the aide and the client as much secur- 
ity as possible. It is usual also that the 
aide’s anger and disapproval of the family 
which has deceived her is inversely propor- 
tionate to the soundness of her investigation 
and early relief plans. If the supervisor 
meets this sort of situation by reminding the 
aide that her own shortcomings are to blame 
for the occurrence, she will show little im- 
provement. The sense of guilt which pre- 
cipitated the anger against the client will be 
increased and the aide’s ability to solve the 
problem lessened. 

Although we need to release the aide from 
a sense of responsibility for altering or im- 
proving the behavior patterns of her clients, 
we do need also to offer her some interpre- 
tation of outstanding behavior trends as 
indicative of needs. We accept the impor- 
tance of the aide’s identifying with her 
clients to the extent of letting them know 
that she realizes that their material needs 
are probably being inadequately met. Could 
we also expect the aide to understand the 
hardship it represents to many clients to 
adapt themselves to the limited time and 
attention the aide can spare for them? 

To bring out the best skill of the aide the 
job must of course be presented with enough 
interest to claim her attention. Her initia- 
tive will need to be challenged by allowing 
her freedom in making plans—at the same 
time gaging her ability to go ahead. For one 
aide the task of making plans for her fami- 
lies may represent too great a responsibility ; 
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whereas to another, too many suggestions 
may prove irksome and restraining. 

Great elasticity is required to suit the 
stage of the aide’s development. We cannot 
expect to carry along with us all the mem- 
bers of the group, regardless of the length 
of their practice. In training students for 
family case work, time and carefully super- 
vised experience in the field are considered 
two important factors in orientation in the 
philosophy of case work; but the aide is 
introduced almost immediately to her task 
in its full size. We should be conscious of 
this and individualize our presentation of 
method and philosophy. 

When we summarize the equipment that 
seems to be needed by the aide in an unem- 
ployment relief agency, we find ourselves 
covering much of the material included in 
the content of courses in a school of social 
work. The needs of the unemployment re- 
lief worker might be condensed into the 
following : 

(a) Some background of social work and 
its aims; 

(b) Some understanding of community 
resources, the total economic situation, the 
sources of funds, and agency relief policies ; 

(c) Help in handling the more difficult 
practical problems ; 

(d) Help in understanding and handling 
clients with personality difficulties. 

Some of the concepts which have proved 
most helpful and most necessary in the ex- 
perience of the aide might be condensed as 
follows : 

(a) Accept the client where he is and 
point the way to the next step which he can 
take; 

(b) Evaluate and make use of the client’s 
ability to participate; do nothing for him 
which he can do or can be persuaded to do 
for himself. Evaluation of his ability to 
participate may be based upon how well he 
is able to present his own problem and how 
well he has carried it in the past. 

(c) The client should face his problem as 
his own. He should not be allowed to un- 
load his problems on the worker; only his 
feeling about the problem should be ac- 
cepted. In this way he is kept better able 
to meet his own situations later on. 

(d) The worker must maintain respect 
for the client as an individual. The rela- 
tionship should be mutually confidence-in- 
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spiring and respect-building. The worker 
should have an appreciation of the courage 
and resourcefulness of the client. 

(e) The handling of relief should be ob- 
jective and impersonal, based upon the needs 
and eligibility of the client and the ability 
of the agency to meet those needs. 

(f) Eligibility of the client for relief 
should be established in terms of known 
present resources. The client should not be 
penalized for the worker’s suspicions. 

(g) The relief plan should fit the indi- 
vidual situation. Changes should be based 
upon changes in the situation or upon more 
information regarding the situation. The 
client has a right to explanations and inter- 
pretation of decisions. 

(h) Personality and emotional problems 
which the worker is unequipped to handle 
or which he has not the time to follow 
through should be let alone. 

Experimentation along the lines of short 
series of lectures on different aspects of the 
work, small group discussions on topics 
uppermost in the minds of the aides, as well 
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as directed reading, have yielded results in 
terms of greater understanding and more 
effective service on the part of the aides 
and suggest further efforts in similar 
directions. 

From time to time we have indicated that 
the aides are drawing from case work theory 
viewpoints with which to guide their ap- 
proaches. There are definite limits to what 
we can expect from the ever-pressed aide. 
Nevertheless she must have some attitudes 
toward the social problems she is handling; 
and whether these attitudes will be construc- 
tive for the client and also subject the aide 
to the minimum amount of conflict regard- 
ing her procedure rests on the supervisor. 
Implicit in all that has preceded in this paper 
is the strategic importance of the quality of 
supervision available to the aide: a quality 
dependent not only on the supervisor’s intel- 
lectual grasp of the problems of clients and 
community but on the degree to which she 
has achieved professional maturity—with all 
its implications of objectivity, understand- 
ing, and skill in handling human problems. 
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